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and every subject; at the same time his acute
intelligence had taught him that the path to success,
such as his high ambition craved, lay chiefly through
a well-filled purse and the favour of the great. But
the Taiping rebellion, which broke out in the south of
China in the same year that he entered the ranks of
the Hanlin, served to widen his experience and to
enlarge his outlook, completing, on very different
lines, the education which the Classics had begun.

In that year, Li, then aged twenty-eight, was living
at the home of his fathers, at Hofei, in the province of
Anhui; very little is known of his occupation at this
period. The Hon. John Foster, in his curiously
eulogistic preface to the imaginary Memoirs, describes
how, at the time of his return from Peking to the
ancestral home, the rebellion had gained alarming
headway, and narrates that " as he reached his
" father's house, he saw the rebels pass by on their
" triumphant march towards Peking. His patriotism
" was stirred within him as he saw the dynasty which
" had conferred on him such high honours, and the
" ancient Government, in imminent peril. He at once
"set to work to raise a volunteer regiment to fall
" upon and harass the rear of the enemy*" Professor
Douglas gives a similar account of the origin of Li's
military career, but he puts its date at the beginning
of 1853. What we know of Li's extreme carefulness
in money matters, however, makes it difficult to
accept this story, quite apart from the improbability
of his being able, even if willing, to raise, by his own
unaided efforts, any military force worthy of the
name. There is far more presumptive evidence in
Eavour of the explanation that he abandoned his
literary career, and adopted the despised profession